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Memorabilia. 


BESIDES the many points of 


Inaugural Lecture as University Reader in 
the History of Science at Oxford (just pub- 
lished as a two-shilling pamphlet by the 
Oxford Press) gives us in an Appendix a 
most useful conspectus of the old scientific 


books to be found in the College Libraries at | 


Oxford. Students of the history of science 
have here a considerable store upon which 
to draw, all the more to their purpose that 
books in college libraries may be taken out. 
The history of science is a subject still so 
recently recognised as worth detailed and ex- 
pert study that the value of the very mater- 
ials for that study is as yet not universally 
realised, and Mr. Gunther has some just re- 


marks of bitter regret on the way in which | 
old instruments, bits of scientific apparatus | 
used for experiment or the hastily made | 


models of an inventor, have so often been 
allowed to disappear. 
science, as he rightly urges, these things 
matter as much as books. He emphasizes, 
too, the beauty of the design and finish of 
old scientific instruments. Special books of 
Teference are, of course, part of the proper 
equipment of a museum; and therewith goes 
need for a departmental library, the lack of 
which at the time of Sir William Osler’s 
death, brought about the loss to England cf 
his collection of books on the history of 
medicine. In fact, as might be expected on 
the occasion, the importance of collections— 


their proper disposal; and the manifold use | 
to be made of them—may be considered is | 


the master idea of the lecture, illustrated 


nowhere so forcibly as in the account given | 


of Daubeny, of his life and work, and the 
materials he amassed, and the continuation 
of his labours undertaken by Mr. Gunther 
himself, not without sundry checks and hind- 
rances from people, now years ago, who saw 
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interest | 
which it discusses, Mr. R. T. Gunther’s | 


For the history of | 
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| the whole question from a widely differing 
| angle. 


the three days Nov. 12 to Nov. 14, 
Messr.. Sotheby and Co. are selling at 
54 and 35, New Bond Street, a number of 
books, Oriental and other MSS., and auto- 
graph letters, comprising the property of 
several collectors, and also the remaining 
stock of Messrs. J. Pearson and Co., of Pall 
Mall. This latter will be disposed of on the 
| first day. It includes a number of autograph 
letters and historical documents, in which 
is a good proportion of French interest; a 
number of first editions and bindings, where 
| again French interest is conspicuous; and a 
handful of noteworthy manuscripts from 
| which we may mention an eighteenth-century 
| ‘ Recueil de diferens airs serieux tendres et 
| & boire ’—1871l. paper, with decorated title, 
| beautiful script and contemporary French 
| binding in red morocco; a_ seventeenth- 
| century ‘ Sept Pseaumes de la Penitence’ in 
cursive book-script on paper; two heraldic 
MSS. (‘ Catalogue of all the nobilitie’ and 
“Arms of the Kings and Queens of Scot- 
land’), which once belonged to Peter Le 
Neve, Norroy King-of-Arms; and the Carta 
Executoria granted by Philip V. of Spain to 
a member of the Manzanilla family—MS. of 
1381]. on vellum, with portrait of the King 
and much other decoration—the script itself 
‘*a clear and good book-hand.”’ 

On the second day Messrs. Sotheby will sell 
two hundred Oriental MSS. (Persian, Arabic 
and Turkish) from the library of the late 
| Professor Clément Huart of Paris. In the 
Persian section we noticed six or seven 
| sixteenth-century examples, a notable one 
| among them, to judge by the illustration, 
| being the Khamsah of Amir Khustan in the 
| script of Muhammat Ghawam of Shiraz. 
| The Arabic examples include a mystical trea- 
| tise written in the late fourteenth century. 
| The oldest Turkish MS. would appear to date 

from 1485; and of 1499 there is a Turkish 
| commentary on parts of the Koran, by an 

unknown author, composed for the instruc- 
| tion of Ibrahim Bey Chélebiz. To the same 
| collection belong a volume (Raga and 
Ragini), containing Rajput miniatures illus- 
| trative of Indian singing, with Sanscrit texts, 
and a series of Indian miniatures. Other 
| items of the second day’s sale will be a 
| number of incunables; a Graduale written 

c. 1500 at Cologne on vellum, with music on 

a 4-line stave and eight large illuminated 
| initials- -not a complete book, but having the 
| full calendar and in its contemporary leather 
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binding; and about fifty autograph letters | 


and histcrical documents, conspicuous among 
which are letters from Paul de Foix (the 
French Ambassador) and Mauvissiére to 
Catherine de Medici about a projected mar- 
riage between Queen Elizabeth and Charles 
IX, and about the affairs of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. 

Autographs and first editions (largely 
modern) will form the staple of the third 
day’s sale, but it includes also the Katdolt 
Euclid (1482) and a water-colour drawing by 
Blake, used for ‘‘ Knoch”’ and then incor- 
porated in ‘ Job’ (‘‘ When the Almighty was 
yet with me, when my Children were about 
me.’’), which besides has at the back of it the 
pencil drawing of a figure on the lines of the 
Jast plate of * Urizen.’ 


FoR a few days, at least, some among the 

thousands who daily pass Eros in Vicca- 
dilly will look at him with lingering atten- 
tion, and remember the artist who made him. 
Sir Alfred Gilbert died on Sunday, Nov. 4, 
at the age of eighty. His life was one of 
vicissitudes. He attracted admiration;. he 
produced fine work; alike for work and for 
enjoyment he spent most lavishly, whether in 
money, energy, and imagination. But Gil- 
bert seems to have possessed some quality, 
or been troubled by the lack of some quality, 
which threw him out of full and comfortable 
harmony with the world. The *‘ touch of dis- 
cord’’ has its function, its charm even, as 
Eros in ficcadilly Circus itself demonstrates 
tous. In Lhe Times of Nov. 6 will be found 
two or three appreciations of Gilbert which 
illustrate this. Mr. Stephen Coleridge em- 
phasizes his insight into the significance of 
reverence and his aloofness from ‘“‘ certain 
modein leaders of irresponsible youth ’’ whose 
influence goes to level nobility of character 
down to the commonplace. Mr. H. F. W. 
Ganz recalls how frequently Gilbert would 
destroy his work when finished. Another cor- 
respondent relates an incident in his boyhood. 
As a boy at the Mercers’ School, one morn- 
ing he was held up by a dense crowd in New- 
gate Street, looking on at the last public exe- 
cution. He was very much upset, and arrived 
at school very late. ‘The headmaster would 
not accept his explanation and caned him on 
the hand so severely that the little finger was 
permanently damaged and bent. This writer 
states that Gilbert had promised to make a 
statuette of St. Thomas of Canterbury for 
the dining hall of the school and that this is 
thought to be partly completed. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SAILORS AND THEIR TREATMENT, 


[THE Navy is one of the glories of Mngland, 
but a glory achieved in spite of copious 
mismanagement. It is surprising to find 
our sailors sticking to their woik without 
complaints, when one realises how they weve 
treated. They mutinied at the Nore in 1797. 
J. R. Green, in a book called ‘ A Short His- 
tory of the English People,’ mentions this 
protest but adds no single word of the rea. 
sons for it. I have looked in vain in various 
older histories for the sailors’ point of view, 
and at last, in Professor Trevelyan’s ‘ His- 
tory of England,’ 1929, 1 found a comment 
on England’s “ neglect and haish treatment 
which had always been the lot of the sailors 
who won her battles.’’ Perhaps Johnson 
knew of the conditions of a sailor’s life when 
he said that he preferred a jail to a ship. 
Lamb’s friend, George Dyer, when he pub- 
lished his ‘ Complaints of the Poor People 
of England,’ 1793, may have suiprised some 
of his contemporaries. Here I found the 
actual pay, though not the net reward, of 
our mariners. He records that a sailor got 
22s. 6d. a month, and this not clear of deduce: 
tions.’’ Gardiner’s ‘ History of England’ 
gives the rather incredible detail that the pay 
had not been raised since the reign cf Charles 
II, though since that period the price oj 
clothes and provisions had risen considerably. 
There is a long story, I am afraid, of this 
wretched pay, of the extortions of pursers, 
and of inadequate and horrid food such as 
Smollett mentions. There should be a his 
toric pillory for the officials of the Admiralty 
in these bad days and the contractors they 
allowed to expand at the expense of the sailor. 
Was not Queen Elizabeth herself guilty of 
making money in this way? There should 
also be a perpetual vote of thanks for the 
solid labours of Pepys towards improvement 
of the Navy. 

Pressing men for the Navy led to such ter 
rible cases of dependants left at home to 
starve as that of Mary Jones, recorded by 
Dickens, ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ chap. xxxviil., 
and Forster, ‘ Life of Goldsmith,’ Book III. 
chap. xiii. I have a note that the press-gang 
system for the Navy was in operation befor 
1378, and, though declared illegal by Par 
liament in 1641, went on as usual, the mea 
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sure for its abolition not being brought in 
till 1835. Can this be true? How the long- 
suffering English people continued to endure 
this violence I do not know. I suppose that 
the victims were overawed by a display of 
force, or taken in a state of torpor due to 
drink. After all, till the nineteenth century 
the common people of England had few 
chances to express their views in a manner 
to be felt by the politicians. They lacked 
education; they lacked organisation; and 
there was no journalism to report their feel- 
ings and grievances. 

At the top of the Navy things were little 
better. The fate of Admiral Byng, con- 
demned to be shot as a coward, which he cer- 
tainly was not, lives in Voltaire’s bitter say- 
ing: ‘‘ pour encourager les autres.’’ More 
than once, fortunately for England, Nelson 
disobeyed the orders of his superiors. He 
won the battle of the Nile and 


Pitt only gave him the lowest rank in the 
peerage . . | 
every day bestowed on political subserviency, 
Lowther was made an earl direct for 
his influence in Appleby. 

Looking up this passage in Goldwin Smith’s 
‘Three Knglish Statesmen,’ I find also a 
firm statement of the wrongs of our sailors, 
and this even from a professional historian. 
The pay unraised since Charles II is men- 
tioned and these further trials are noted: 
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| Christi College, Cambridge, in 1671. 
. when the highest rank was being | * I 
y, | fits the position to a nicety as to age, and, 
even on political corruption: when Sir | 
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THE REV. JEREMIAH SMITH, 
1653-1723. 
(See ante p. 309). 
2. HIMSELF. 


[’ the Rev. J. S. Pearsall’s ‘ Outlines of 
Congregationalism; with an Historical 
Sketch of its Rise and Progress in the Town 
of Andover,’ 1844, it is stated of the Rev. 
Jeremiah Smith that: ‘‘ From the high res- 
pectability of some of his connexions, he 
might have risen to affluence had be belonged 
to the establishment. He, however, pre- 
ferred the reproach of Christ to the treasures 
of Kgypt, and joined the Nonconformists.’’ 
He was—lI feel certain—the same person as 
“‘ Jeremiah Smith of Kent,’’ recorded in 
Venn’s ‘Alumni Cantabrigienses,’ Part L., 
iv., p. 100, as having been admitted at Corpus 
Our 
Rev. Jeremiah Smith, born in or about 1653, 


if he was the Jeremiah Smith baptized at 
All Saints’, Maidstone, Co. Kent, as afore- 
said, on 21 Dec., 1653, he fits the position to 


| @ nicety as to age and as to county alike. I 
| have no doubt whatever, myself, as to the 


Light weight of provisions was served, a 


sailor’s pound being fourteen ounces instead 
of sixteen; and even for this short weight the 
sailors were dependent on pursers taken from 
a low class, who cheated without limit. The 
distribution of prize-money was most unfair; 
the discipline most vexatious; the officers, who 
were appointed entirely by interest, were in- 
competent and tyrannical and seamen who 
had fought the battles of the country, seamen 
scarred with honourable wounds, were sworn 
at and abused like dogs by insolent and worth- 
less boys. 


I hope that this picture is somewhat over- 
coloured. He adds that, when the mutiny 
came, the principal mutineers were hanged 
or flogged : 

It must be owned, however, that even in the 
case of the worst offenders, justice was tem- 
pered with mercy, for no Lord of the Admir- 
alty was either flogged or hanged. 

Goldwin Smith was of Eton and Oxford, 
but left the English University for the freer 
air of the United States and Canada. His 
views of English political life were certainly 
outspoken. 

QUARE. 





1 


identity. 

And now for the years wherein the life of 
the Rev. Jeremiah Smith finds later detailed 
record. 

He became Pastor of the Independent 
Church or Chapel in East Street, Andover, 
Co. Hants, in succession to the Rev. Samuel 
Say, who himself had succeeded to the Rev. 
Samuel Chandler, the first pastor thereof, who 
had apparently settled in Andover in 1700, 
the year which witnessed the erection of such 
church or chapel. 

In 1708 or 1709 the Rev. Jeremiah re- 
moved from Andover to become co-pastor with 
the Rev. Samuel Rosewell over the Presby- 
terian Church or Chapel in Silver Street, 
London, where Rosewell had already, from 
1705 to 1708, been Co-Pastor with the Rev. 
John Spademan, who had been officiating 
there from 1696 onwards. Rosewell and Jere- 
miah Smith were Co-Pastors here from 1709 
to 1722, and from 1722 until his death in 
1723, the Rev. Jeremiah was sole Pastor 
thereof. On 21 Jan., 1719—in the entry of 
apprenticeship of his son Thomas hereinafter 
referred to—Smith is described as then being 
‘* of the parish of St. Alphege in the City of 
London, Gentleman.”’ 

The Rev. Jeremiah stood forth in his time 
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as a great protagonist of the Trinitarian | 1827, pp. 232, 233 and 308. 


doctrine. Indeed, to quote again Mr. James | 
Bennett's above-mentioned work (at p. 549)— 
‘* Amidst the theological contentions of the 
year 1719 he stood forward the champion of | 
the Trinity’’ (my italics) ; 
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| James Bennett, D.D., Vol. 11. 
; 649-351. 
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(5) Second Edition of No. 3 (above) by 
(1833), pp. 


(6) *‘ Outlines of Congregationalism: with 
an Historical Sketch of its Kise and Progress 


for, being one of the four who composed the | 1! the Town of Andover,’ by the Rev. J. 8. 


work entitled ‘The Doctrine of the Trinity | 
Stated and Defended,’ he wrote the part whic 
shows the harmony of the Reformed Churches | 
in regard to that Doctrine. | 
The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ | 
does well, in this regard, to state that :—‘‘He | 
took a prominent part in the debates at 
Salters’ Hall in 1719 concerning the Trinity, 
and was one of four London ministers who 
wrote ‘The Doctrine of the Ever Blessed 
Trinity Stated and Defended.’’’ Moreover 
—according to the same authority—he ‘‘ was 
author of the portion relating to the ‘ Epistle 
to Titus and Philemon’ in the continuation 


of Matthew Henry’s ‘ Exposition,’ and pub- | 


lished, with other discourses, funeral sermons 
on Sir Thomas Abney (1722) and Samuel 





Rosewell (1723). ‘‘ He is described as a man 
of eminent abilities ’’: so I find stated of him 
in Walter D. Jeremy’s work (of 1885) herein- 
after referred to. 

I have not space in the present article to 
do justice to the great part which the Rev. 


Jeremiah took in the religious progress of | 


his times, but at least 1 can do him a mea- 
sure of justice—of which many will be glad 
to take advantage—by stating that I find his 
life and work recorded in a whole diversity of 
publications, and I may perhaps rest satis- 
fied with the mention, in particular, of the 
following : 

(1) ‘ The Political State of Great Britain, 
for the month of August 1723...’ Com- 
piled and collected by Mr. James Boyer, Lon- 
don. Vol. xxvi. (July to December, 1723) at 
p. 237. 

(2) ‘ History and Antiquities of Dissent- 
ing Churches and Meeting Houses in London, 
Westminster and Southwark; including the 
Lives of their Ministers, from the Rise of 
Nonconformity to the present time...’ im 
four volumes; by Walter Wilson of the 
Inner Temple; vol. iii; London, 1808 or 1810, 
pp. 5, 58-60, and cf. also p. 69. 

(3) ‘ History of Dissenters, from the Revo- 
lution in 1688, to the year 1808,’ in four 
volumes, by David Bogue and James Bennett ; 
vol. iii. London, 1810; chapt. viii., pp. 433 
sq. (s.v. ‘Lives of Eminent Persons among 

» Dissenters.’) 

‘) Williams’ Memoirs of Matthew Henry, 








Pearsall; London, 1844, chapt. v. (‘ Mem- 


| orials of the Congregational Church, in Kast 


Street, Andover,’ pp. 107-118), at pp. 107-110, 

(7) ‘The Presbyterian Fund and Dr, 
Daniel Williams’ Trust, with Biographical 
Notes of the Trustees,’ etc., by Walter D, 
Jeremy, published by Williams and Norgate 
in 1885, at p. 1165. 

(8) ‘The Dictionary of 
graphy,’ Vol. liii., p. 65. 

(9) Musgrave’s ‘ Obituary prior to 1800,’ 
edited by Sir George J. Armitage, Bart., 
F.S.A., Vol. v., London, 1901, at p. 296. 

The Rev. Jeremiah, when nearly seventy 
years of age (see Mr. Bennett’s work, above 
mentioned, at pp. 349-351) was taken ill on 
a journey and died suddenly at (apparently: 
from an affidavit annexed to his will) Aston, 
Co. Berks, his death taking place on Sunday, 
20 Aug., 1723. His Funeral Sermon was 
preached by Matthew Clarke. Of this no 
fewer than five copies may be found in the 
British Museum. Together with a poem to 
the memory of the Rev. Jeremiah, written 
by the Rev. Mr. Jabez Earle, it was issued 
in print in 1723: prefaced by a wholly de 
lightful letter addressed by the preacher “‘ to 
Mrs. Eleanor Smith,”’ the widow. 

The Rev. Jeremiah married a lady whose 
Christian name is known in any case to have 
been Eleanor and whose maiden name (from 
what will later hereinafter bee seen) was 
probably Skinner. 

The Rev. Jeremiah’s will—undated— 
(wherein he described himself as ‘‘ Jeremiah 
Smith of the parish of St. Alphage in the 
City of London, Gentleman ’’: such parish 
being also known as ‘‘ St. Alphage, Cripple- 
gate’’) was—together with the Addendum 
thereto, already mentioned, wherein he pro- 
vides for ‘‘ my poor and helpless sister Han- 
nah Andrews’’—proved in the P.C.C. on 
9 Sept., 1723 (its official reference at Somer 
set House being ‘‘ Richmond 198 ’’). ; 

It is important to observe that in this will 
he says:—‘‘ The silver basin and the tankard 
which was his Grandfather Skinner’s shall 
be to my son Skinner,’’ whom elsewhere 10 
his will he speaks of as ‘‘ my eldest son 
Skinner.’’ It seems certain that this is the 
tankard more particularly hereinafter re 
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ferred to, dials, the date, when the armorial | 
bearings (to be be mentioned later) were en- 
aved thereon, is not known. 
of the silver plate,’ > he directs that this 
“shall be among my children as my wile 
shall appoint ’’; and he specifically names 
his children as follows: my eldest son 
Skinner Smith,’’ ‘‘my second son Jere- 
miah,”’ ‘‘ my third son Thomas,’’ afterwards 
Master of the Leathersellers’ Company of 
London in 1768-9, ‘‘ my fourth and fifth, 
Richard and John,” and ‘‘my daughter 
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As for the rest | Charles H. Savory’s 
| of Cirencester, Co. 
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seven, and was laid to rest in the burying- 
ground of the chapel, which is described in 
‘ History of the Town 
Gloucester,’ 1858, p. 79, 


| as ‘The Presbyterian Chapel, or Unitarian 


| as it is now called, . . 


. erected in 1648.’’ On 


|p. 80 of this work is recorded the inscription 
| on her tomb, 


| about 1737, 


Eleanor,’’ the last-named being described as | 


then under twenty-two. 

His wife, Eleanor Smith, survived him, 
and her will dated 27 Sept., 1757 (wherein 
she described herself as then ‘‘ of the parish 


of St. Stephen Walbrook, London, Widow ’’) | 


was proved at London in the P.C.C. on 28 
Nov., 1758. 


3. DESCENDANTS. 
Jeremiah and Eleanor Smith had issue of 


| Roberts—Sarah, 


their marriage six children at least—the six | 


mentioned in the will—the eldest of whom 
would seem to have made a greater mark 
than any of the other five: I should have 
liked to trace here the fortunes of all, had 
space permitted ; as it is, I must confine my- 
self to the eldest, in order to trace the des- 
cent of the silver tankard. 

The eldest—the legatee of ‘‘ the tankard 
which was his grandfather Skinner’s ’’—be- 
came a minister: the Rev. Skinner Smith, 
and he was Minister of the Congregation of 
Gosditch Street in Cirencester, Co. Gloucester, 
from 1727 to 1730, whereafter he removed to 
Abingdon, Co. Berks. He will be found re- 
ferred to in ‘ Memorials of an Ancient Pres- 
byterian Meeting House at Cirencester,’ by 
Mr. G. Harold Clennell, published in the 
Transactions of the 
Society for November, 1933, pp. 262-287, at 


pp. 272, 282, 285, 286. He married, in or | a 
| ree, 


about 1736, Abigail (born in or about 1706), 
fifth daughter of Thomas Dix of Cirencester. 

His will, dated 9 Nov., 1744 (wherein he 
described himself as then “ of Abingdon, Co. 
Berks’’) was proved in the P.C.C. 
Nov., 1748. The precise date of his death 
and his place of burial are alike unknown to 
me. 

His widow returned to her native Ciren- 
cester and survived him by some thirty-five 
years. Her will, dated 26 Sept., 1764 
(wherein she describes herself as then “of 
Cirencester, Co. Gloucester. Widow ’’) was 
proved at London in the P.C.C. on 11 Dec., 
1783. She died on 1 Nov., 1783, aged seventy- | 


The only issue of the marriage of the Rev. 
Skinner Smith and Abigail, née Dix, his wife, 
was Thomas Smith, who was born in or about 
and became a coal-merchant 


in London. On 29 Nov., 


1770, he mar- 
ried, at Cirencester aforesaid, his first 
cousin, Ann (‘‘ Nancy ’’), née Roberts (born 


in 1738 or 1739), a daughter of John Roberts 
of Cirencester aforesaid and of Susanna, née 
Dix, his wife (born in or about 1702), third 
daughter of the above-mentioned Thomas Dix 
of Cirencester. (In passing I may mention 
that another daughter of John and Susanna 
née Roberts—married at 
Cirencester, 11 Jan., 1769, John Smith, J.P., 


| formerly of Aylesbury, Co. Bucks, and later of 


Cirencester, and they became the parents of 
the rather remarkable Thomas Smith, J.P., 
of Easton Grey, near Malmesbury, Co. Wilts, 
‘“The Maecenas of his Neighbourhood,”’ 


col- 


| cerning whom I have written in my article, 


Unitarian Historical | 


on 11 | 


| Wilts,’ 


| whereof his paternal uncle, 


| son and Co. 


‘The Seat and Manor of Easton Grey, Co. 
published in the Wiltshire Gazette, 
Devizes, for 5 July, 1934). 

It is of interest to note that the Thomas 
Smith with whom we are here immediately 
concerned—the husband of Ann (‘‘ Nancy ’’), 
née Roberts—became Renter-Warden (1798-9) 
of the Leathersellers’ Company of London, 
Thomas Smith, 
had been Master in 1768-9. Our Thomas 
Smith, the Renter-Warden of 1798-9, 
died 25 Jan., 1802, aged sixty-five, and was 
buried at Bunhill Fields. His wife survived 
him and, dying on 8 Dec., 1811, aged seventy- 
was buried with him. 

Of their children, I confine myself to men- 
tion of the two sons, Richard and Charles. 

Richard, born 1774, became one of the lead- 
ing solicitors of his time, being head of 
the firm which is now Janson, Cobb, Pear- 
He married twice, his first wife 
being Jane, née Clark, a daughter of George 
Clark of Ramsgate, Co. Kent, by whom he 
had an only child who died in infancy, and his 
second wife being Marilla, née Graham, 


| daughter of Alexander Graham, and a direct 
| descendant of the First (or ‘ 


Great’) Mar- 
| quis of Montrose. She predeceased him, dying 
‘3 Feb., 1837, in her fifty-sixth year. He was 
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Master of the Leathersellers’ Company from 
1846 until his death on 21 July, 1847, in his 
seventy-fourth year. He was devisee of 
Easton Grey—under the will of the above- 
mentioned Thomas Smith; J.P., of Easton 
Grey—subject to the life-interest of the 
latter’s widow. This widow, however, sur- 
vived him, with the result that the actual 
inheritor of Easton Grey was his son, 
Graham Smith hereinafter referred to. 
Richard Smith and his wife were both 
buried with his parents in their family vault 
at Bunhill Fields aforesaid. They had three 
children, of whom Susan married John 
Baily, Q.C., nephew of the celebrated astro- 
nomer, Francis Baily, after whom “ Baily’s 
Beads’ in the Sun are named. The only 
son of the marriage was Graham Smith, the 
inheritor of Easton Grey, for whom and for 
whose marriage and issue (including Thomas 
Graham Smith, of Easton Gray, hereinafter 
referred to) I may refer my readers to my 
above-mentioned article in the Wiltshire 
Gazette. I refer to him here because of later 
reference herein to armorial bearings. 
Charles Smith, the second son of the above- 
mentioned Thomas Smith and Ann 
(‘‘ Nancy’’), née Roberts, was born in 
January, 1782, and most of the family plate 
—including the material ‘‘ Smith”’ silver 
tankard—devolved upon him. He married, in 
or about August, 1830, Mary Ann, née Wheeler 
(born 1 Aug., 1807), daughter of Thomas 
Wheeler and Sarah, née Garner, his wife. 
Like his father, he was a coal-merchant. He 
was Master of the Leathersellers’ Company in 


1842-3. He died on 28 Aug., 1846, and was 
buried in the burying-ground adjoining to 


the Presbyterian Meeting House at Ciren- 
cester aforesaid; whereafter his widow 1e- 
moved with the children of the marriage to 
Clapton, Co. Middlesex; and in 1856 she 
married, secondly, Frederick Collier, of Oriel 
Lodge, Clapton, and afterwards of Gothic 
Halil, Stamford Hill, Co. Middlesex, mer- 
chant and later also brewer, who died on 23 
Nov., 1884. She herself died on 6 Nov., 1893. 
They were both buried in Kensal Green ceme- 
tery. 

The said Charles and Mary Ann Smith 
had three children: Charles Smith (born 
6 May, 1833), who emigrated to and 
farmed in New Zealand, where he died un- 
married in 1908 ; Thomas Smith (born 1 June, 
1836), who became Master of the Leather- 
sellers’ Company 1894-5, and died, unmar 
ried, in 1896; and Susan. We are here 


chiefly concerned with the daughter of the | 
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marriage, born on 16 Apr., 1832, on account 
of the silver tankard. 

She married, on 16 June, 1855, at the 
new Gravel Pit Chapel, Hackney, Co. Mid- 


| dlesex, Alfred Collier (born 15 Mar., 1822), 


a younger brother of Frederick Collier, 
already mentioned, and one of the sons cf 
Edmund Collier of Walthamstow, Co. Essex, 
merchant. This Alfred Collier, formerly of 


, Clapton, Co. Middlesex, and later of 69, 


| ‘‘ overhauling, 


Stamford Hill, Co. Middlesex, was a coal- 
merchant and, dying in March, 1887, was 
buried at Kensal Green. His widow eur- 
vived him for many years, and, dying in 
1915, was likewise there buried. 


4. THe Oxtp Sitver TANKARD AND ITS 
SILENT TESTIMONY. 

It was in December, 1898, when I was en- 
gaged in a ‘‘ Smith”’ genealogical search, 
tnat L asked the members of the Collier fam- 
ily to make a complete search of plate, etc., 
for what genealogical help the same might 
aiiord. And then, in the course of general! 
” there was found—in a box 
in an attic, if I recollect aright—the silver 
tankard in question. So black with age was 
it, that much polishing was required ere it 
disclosed its secrets. ‘Lhe hall-mark proved 
to be that of 1703-4. A coat-of-arms was on 
the front, and a crest on the handle. The 
aid of ‘‘ Bluemantle Pursuivant of Arms" 
at the Heralds’ College was sought, and it 


| transpired that the coat and crest were those 


granted by Camden to Symon Smith of 
Houghton Monchelsey, Co. Kent, on 14 Sept., 
1605—now nearly 350 years ago—which I 
have set forth earlier in the present article. 

So far as the crest is concerned, I may say 
that amongst the plate of the Collier family 
—apart from the tankard—the two items of 
earliest date bearing it were a silver cream- 
jug of apparently 1749-50, and a silver milk- 
jug of 1793/4. 

With regard to the coat, I may say that 
in 1904—that is, six years after the dis 
covery of the tankard—I discovered in the 
possession of Thomas Graham Smith, son of 
Graham Smith, and grandson of Richard 
Smith, the solicitor—all hereinbefore referred 
to—a piece of embroidery which had been 
worked for the said Graham Smith by one 
of his friends before the year 1859. This 
embroidery depicted both the said crest and 
the said coat, the latter quartered with other 
aims and impaling the arms of Graham. 


These were obviously the arms of Richard 


Smith the solicitor, who alone was entitled 
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to impale the arms of Graham. Graham 
Smith’s friend must have copied the father’s 
armorial bearings in the belief that in the 
same form they would appertain to the son. 

The re-discovery in 1898, amongst the family 
possessions, of this long-forgotten silver tank- 
ard—which seems obviously to be the silver 
tankard specifically bequeathed, as already 
mentioned, by the will of the Rev. Jeremiah 
Smith aforesaid (proved, as aforesaid, on 
9 Sept., 1723) to his eldest son, the Rev. 
Skinner Smith—places the present investiga- 
tion quite outside the ordinary run of cases 
where people have usuiped and blazoned forth 
to the world as their own, armorial bearings 
to which they had no right. 

And next—and lastly—a word concerning 
the family motto for the ‘‘ Smith ”’ family in 
question. 


The Herald’s College has no record of any. | 


That, however, signifies nothing. Mottoes 
were, in the main, of more modern date. 

I may, therefore, fitly bring my tale to its 
close with the statement that the motto of 
the Smith family here in question—the motto 
appertaining to the crest in question, as 
shown in the embroidery above referred to— 
is Nee temere nec timide: Neither rashly 
nor timidly. 
the present article been written, for all to 
whom it may in any manner be of interest or 
concern. 

L. Granam H. Horton-Sm1tTuH, 


F.S.A.SCOT. 


K FRENCH AND SWISS CON- 

TRASTED.—Having lived in Switzer- 
land for nearly six years—before the late 
War—I think that the conclusion of some 
person who wrote the following is borne out, 
even to this day, by one of the great differ- 
ences between the two nations. The Here- 
ford Journal of Sept. 17, 1834, has: 

A Frenchman rarely quits his country for 
any length of time voluntarily; while the first 
project of a Swiss is to seek in other lands the 
means of closing his life comfortably in his 
own, 

The above may be a quotation from some 
book, or from a free expression; but I do 
not remember reading or hearing it. 

HErsert SOUTHAM. 


(HANGING LONDON.—City of Westmin- 

ster. The Council decided on 11 Oct. to 
replace their horses by mechanical power, 
Which tests had shown to be 22.88 per cent. 
cheaper. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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F * 
Readers’ Queries. 
COTTISH FOLK-LORE: ‘‘ THE BLACK 
OX.’’—Could any of your readers say if 
they have ever heard the phrase “ black ox "’ 
or “black cow’’ used in any part of the 
country as in the following excerpt?  Per- 
haps they might add the explanation of 
such a peculiar superstition. 


The black ox is said to tramp on one who 
has lost a near relation by death, or met with 
some severe calamity (Jamieson’s ‘ Etymo- 
logical Dictionary of the Scottish Language’ 
1825). 








In that self-same spirit has | 


Sir Walter Scott refers to it in ‘ The An- 
tiquary,’ chap.. xl.: ‘‘the black ox has 
tramped on ye since I was aneath your roof- 
tree,’’ and it is also mentioned in Dr. Herd’s 
‘Scottish Songs.’ vol. ii., p. 120. ‘‘ The 
black cow on your foot ne’er trod, Which gars 
you sing alang the road.’’ 


W. GRANT, 
Editor. 
Scottish National Dictionary Association, 
Training Centre, Aberdeen. 


| POME, THE ‘‘ HOLY CITY.’’—I do not 
know where this description of Rome 
| occurs first. It would be natural with a 
| Christian meaning, since, to quote Gibbon’s 
words in the fifteenth chapter of the ‘ Decline 
and Fall’: 

The Roman church was the greatest, the 
most numerous, and, in regard to the West, 
the most ancient of all the Christian estab- 
lishments, many of which had received their 
religion from the pious labours of her mission- 
aries. Instead of one apostolic founder, the 
utmost boast of Antioch, of Ephesus, or of 
Corinth, the banks of the Tyber were supposed 
to have been honoured with the preaching and 
martyrdom of the two most eminent among 
the apostles; and the bishops of Rome very 
prudently claimed the inheritance of whatso- 
ever prerogatives were attributed either to 
the person or to the office of St. Peter. 

The Holy Roman Empire kept up the des- 
cription, though a historian has remarked 
that it had little right to either adjective. 
Probably there is an early use of the ‘‘ Holy 
City’’ in the Fathers. I note that there was 
also a pagan use, by Apuleius in the ‘ Meta- 
morphoses,’ Book XI, towards the end. 
Lucius says, when he reaches Rome, sacro- 
sanctam istam civitatem accedo. Rome was 
so called then because all the religions of 
paganism were accepted there and the city 
was full of temples and chapels. 

Apuleius was born in the reign of Trajan 
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and the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ though a little un- 
certain in date, are ascribed to about 184 a.p. 
I have not discovered if the ‘‘ Holy City ”’ 
used of Rome is familiar in English. Prob- 
ably Jerusalem is better known as a special 
claimant to the adjective. 


W. H. J. 


OUGHTON FAMILY BIBLE.—A Bible, | 
: the Hertford | é 
| Ruyssen (1757-1826), a French- lemish artist, 
| who is described as having been 


1774, in the library of 
Museum, was ‘‘ The Property of William 
and Mary Boughton.’’ On the inside of the 
cover are these entries: 


Writen in the year 1813 By P. Boughton. 

Wm. Boughton the Son of Wm. & Mary 
Boughton was Born Decr 10th in the year of 
our Lord 1782. [And added in a later hand] 
Died March 5th 1848. 


Peter Boughton was Born Septr 27th in 1794. | 


John Boughton was Born Janry 15th in 1797: 
{in a later hand] Died Octr 4th 1834. 

George Boughton was Born July 23rd in 1798: 
fin a later hand] Died 6 July 1827 . 


The next four entries are crossed through 
and have been endorsed in the margin: 


‘“ Written in the year 1816 by John Bough- 
ton.” 


John Till the Sou of Mary & John Hill Was 
Born July 30 in the year of our Lord 1795. 

Mary Hill was born Jany the 12th 1798. 

William Hill was born Jan the 30th 1807. 


A later hand, apparently the same as men- 
tioned above, adds: 


William Boughton son of Peter and Ellen | 
Boughton Born Jany 9th and died June 15, 1834 | 


aged 5 months and also 


Mary Boughton Born Sept 7th 1833 andEliza- | 


beth Boughton Born June 17th 1827 [sic]. 


On the flyleaf at the commencement is 
written an earlier owner’s name, ‘“‘ Martha 
Drew, October 8, 1779.’’ 

Can anyone please say what part of the 


country this Boughton family belonged to? | 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 
Hertford Museum 


OHNSON’S SNUFF-TAKING.—At a re- 


cent trade exhibition of men’s costumes | 


the actor representing Dr. Johnson was 


dressed—according to a newspaper report—in | 
the usual brown coat, etc., ‘‘ covered with | 
Now in the ‘ Life’ there are only | 
two references to smoking (Johnson himself | 
did not smoke) and none to snuff. Yet one | 


snuff.’’ 


frequently comes across references to his habit 
of taking snuff, and even so eminent a John- 
sonian as Mr. Chesterton, in his speech at 
the dinner of the Johnson Society in 1932, 
makes the remark ‘‘ or how gften he spilt 
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snuff on his waistcoat.’’ Is there any author 
ity for these statements? Or has the legend 
just ‘‘grown”’ as the mutton on which he once 


| dined became the “ certain leg of mutton” 
_of the opening paragraph of Macaulay’s 


famous Essay? 
A. M. CoLeman. 


UYSSEN.—Information is desired regard- 
ing the life in England of Nicolas Joseph 
“* Professeur 
| de dessein des princesses royales d’ Angleterre 
sous George Iii.’’ Ruyssen came to England 
about 1792, and returned to France in 1814. 
This query refers to his life in England only. 
‘There may be references to him in the pub 
| lished memoirs and letters of the period. 


F. H. C. 


| PICHARD HILLES, MERCHANT TAY- 
LOR.—Is anything known of the descend- 
ants of Richard Hilles (1514 ?-1587), Master 
of the Merchant Taylors Company 1561-2, 
and part founder of Merchant Taylors 
School? The Visitation of London, 1568, 
shows that he had four children, viz., Joha, 
js. and h.; 2, Gerson; 3, Barnabas, and 4, 
| Daniel. John (or John, a son of John?) is 
| said to have gone to Ireland in 1610; Gerson 
became insane at the age of forty, and ap- 
parently died unmarried. Barnabas left 
| only one child, a daughter; Daniel had a 
son Daniel, who is mentioned in June, 1596, 
| as being nineteen and a half years old. The 
‘Visitation of London,’ 1633-5, shows a line 
| of descent (in the Cornhill ward) from John 
Hills, of London, gentleman, but I under- 
stand that the College of Heralds are definite 
that this John was not the son of Richard 
| Hilles, the Merchant Taylor. 


A. C. Hix. 


AMPILLION.—Wanted, any available in- 
formation concerning the Pampillion 
family (including variants), of Rutlandshire 
and Lincolnshire, England, applying to the 
latter part of the eighteenth century and 
sequently. 
W. F. Linpemany. 


ARNS.—Can readers chronicle the lengths 

and sizes of the finest ancient barns! 
|The size of the Cleeve Prior barn, unfor 
‘tunately burned a century ago, noted im the 
Worcester Journal of 30 Oct., 1834, ™ 4 
good example. 


W. H. Quarrel. 
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que FIRST PRINTED RULES FOR the name of his wife. He had a son who 
ENGLISH PUNCTUATION.~—I should had a son named Alexander, b. 1645, d. 1715. 
appreciate being put in touch, for scholarly | The latter had issue: 

reasons, with the present owner of a 24-page 1. A son, supposed to be the eldest, who 
undated pamphlet, ‘ Ascensius declynsons went abroad. 

with the playne expositor.’ (Dibdin 302, 2. Alexander, of whom presently. 
‘Typographical Antiquities,’ vol. ii, p. 203). 3, Elizabeth, b. 1681. Whom did she 
The book is undated and no printer’s name marry? 

is given but it is supposed to be of the early | Alexander Anderson, b. 1676, d. 1754, mar. 
sixteenth century. It was sold from the Heber ist, Mary Urquhart, b. 1680, d. 1706; 
collection to Thorpe, June, 1834, but has been secondly, Mary Gordon, b. 1682, d. 1725; 
untraced since then. It is probably in some thirdly, Catherine Elrick, b. 1689, d. 1748, 


private library. and had issue: 
: , JEAN B. Barr. 1. John, b. 1715, d. 1720. 
New York University, __ 2, Klizabeth, b. 1718, mar. to —— Cheyne, 


Washington Square, New York, N.Y. Master in the Royal Navy. 


}ArtoN HOUSE, HOLBORN.—I would 5. A daughter married to —— McLean, of 
be most grateful to any of your readers | eo d § wl tl 

who could tell me the history of Hatton 5. ma b. 1724, en Gene 

House, Holborn, after the death of the Lady ‘ Ai Be ewes 


A st Anderson, b. . 
Elizabeth Hatton, who owned it and died ial amen tee in meade 


there in January, 1646. 1. James of Rispond, b. 1746, d. 1828. 

Is there a picture or any drawings of the 2. Alexander, b. 1747, d. 1806, Surgeon, 
house and grounds as they were during the | R.N. 
reigns of James I and Charles 1? And what 3. George of Blackwater, b. 1751, d. 1834. 
isknown about them? If there are any such, 4. Robert, of Invershin. 
where could they be seen ? 5. William of Brora. 

L. L. Norswortuy. | 6, John, b. 1764, d. 1855. 
It is thought that the John Anderson who 

HE NAME TOBIN: ORIGIN SOUGHT. | bought Bourtie in 1663, was a member of the 

—I am interested to know if Tobin is | Rispond family, and I should be glad of any 
specifically a Jewish name? Could any details of his parentage, also the name of his 
reader enlighten me? The name is said to | wife. He had two sons: (1) Alexander, 
be known among Jews in Russia, and to have | laird of Bourtie and a burgess of Aberdeen, 
a meaning in Hebrew. Its form may be | who married Margaret, sister of Dr. Patrick 
slightly variable, of course. Numerous Jews | Dunn, of Ferryhill; and (2) Gilbert, who 
bear the name, whether adopted or not. married Janet Carnegie. 

In Ireland it has been known—as a first | ‘The last laird of Bourtie, Alexander An- 
name—since pre-Christian times, supposedly. | derson, b. 1745, died in 1825, unmarried. He 
It never bore the ‘‘O”’ or ‘‘ Mac’’ which | had a sister, Mary, b. 1749, d. 1794, who 
Celtic names carried, and the bearers of the | married twice. Who was her first husband ? 
nam* were said to have come to Ireland from , Her second husband was William Young, of 
Scythia. Southern Russia, I believe, was | Shaderley, Provost of Aberdeen, and son of 
called Scythia long after all trace of Scyth- James Young by his wife, Rachel Cruick- 


ians had departed. shank. What issue had she by her first and 
Any information would be gladly received. second husbands? She had a daughter, 
M. Sess. Elizabeth, who married a member of the 


| Leith Ross family. Had she another daugh- 

ANDERSON OF RISPOND (LOCH ERRI. | ter, Rachel, who married David Morrice, 
BOLL), INVERSHIN, BRORA AND | Sheriff-Substitute of Aberdeen ? 

BOURTIE.—I1 should be grateful for any Any information regarding the Young and 
genealogical information regarding the an- | Leith Ross families will also be appreciated. 
cestry of the Anderson family of Rispond, JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
Loch Erriboll, Sutherlandshire, and Bourtie, 
Aberdeenshire. The first Anderson of Ris- HE RHETORICAL QUESTION. — IL 
pond of whom I have a note, died in 1623. should be grateful for any references to 
His Christian name is not known, nor is! counsel or criticism by well-known authori- 
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ties on the use, or abuse, of the rhetorical 
question. I confess that, to myself, unless 
used with the very greatest discretion, it is 
a most irritating rhetorical device. Do 
ancient Greek and Latin masters of persua- 
sion disapprove of it, or utter warnings 
against too much of it? 
E. H. 


(}: MARTINEZ SIBRRA: ‘ PRIMA- 
X VERA EN OTONO.’—Can anyone tell 
me anything of the stage history of this 
comedy of Sierra’s? Has it ever been trans- 
lated into English, or performed in Enz- 
land ? 

BE. H. A. 


NHE FIRST THUNDER. — Is there any 
folk-belief prescribing what one must do 
upon hearing the first thunder in spring? 


B. 


ENNET AND WHITELOCKE FAMI- 
LIES.—Sir Thomas Bennett, of Babra- 
ham, Co. Cambridge, created a baronet in 
1660, had two daughters—(1) Mary, who mair- 
ried Sir Heneage Featherston, Bart., of 
Blakesware, Co. Hertford, and (2) Rebecca, 
who married Sir Bulstrode Whitelocke, Knt., 
created Lord Whitelocke by Oliver Cromwell. 

Particulars wanted. 

J. W. F. 


BELSBY, CO. LINCOLN.—In the Will of 
John de Suaby, or Swaby, clerk, dated 
1279, preserved among the muniments of St. 
Mary Magdalen College, Oxford (Swaby 
A. 150, or EK. 150) mention is made of two 
churches at this place. Can any reader give 
more particulars of them ? 


J. W. F. 
ORTLAND STONE.—Has anything been 


written, beyond what one finds in refer- 
ence books, about this ‘‘felon-quarried stone’’ ? 
What are the principal buildings made of it ? 
I should also be glad of any notes about the 
‘felon ’’ quarrymen. When were they first 
put to this work? 
N. L. 


EMNOS: MODERN NAME.—How is the 
name Staliméni, a modern name for 
Lemnos, to be explained? It seems impos- 
sible to get it out of the word Lemnos, though 
there is a certain resemblance between the 
two. Has ‘‘ Lemnos’’ any connection with 
the word for harbour ? 


R. E. L. 
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Replies. 


MANNOCKS, A YOUNG MUSIC- 
MASTER TO KATHERINE HOWARD. 
(clii. 100, 178). 


i the _ referelce, your correspondent 
. D. M. asked if Henry Mannocks, the 

was ii ae to Katherine Howard, 
eventually married that Queen’s step-mother, 
and if anything is known about his history, 
or that of his family. Mr. C. Roy Hupte- 
ston replied at the second reference that 
Henry Mannocks did not marry the (Queen’s 
step-mother, and that he was beheaded in 
October, 1541. He gave State Papers as re. 
ference where Mannock’s s story could be found. 
My curiosity aroused, I searched the re- 
cords at the British Museum, the Record 
Office, and elsewhere, but I failed to find any 
record of Mannock’s trial, or punishment. 
I did see in an index to State Papers a note 
against his name saying that he was be- 
headed, but there was nothing in the letter- 
press in support. I saw, however, in read- 
ing through the notes, that Henry Mannock 
lived with his wife at their house in 
Streatham, and that gave me the lead to 
Somerset House, where | found the following 
details about Dame Margaret Howard, the 
daughter of Sir John Mundy, Lord Mayor 
of London, who married, first, Nicholas Jen- 
nings, and secondly, Lord Edmond Howard, 
the spendthrift father of Queen Katherine 
Howard and brother of the Duke of Norfolk; 
and thirdly, Henry Mannock. From her 
father Margaret inherited all his wealth. 
From Nicholas Jennings she inherited one- 
third of his property, and their two child- 
ren, Barnard and Julien, inherited another 
third, and in the children’s third was a house 
in Streatham. Margaret was left in charge 
of the children, and there is no doubt that 
third husband, Henry 
Mannock, at Streatham, for their son, 
Thomas Mannock, was born there in 1543, 
and was baptized in Streatham Church on 
Sept. 6. Dame Margaret was buried at 
Streatham in 1565/6. The ‘‘house in 
Streatham ’’ went to Margaret’s son Barn- 
ard; from him to his wife; from her to his 
sister Julien, who was the wife of Thomas 
Holcroft, of Vale Royal; and from her to 
her son, Sir Thomas Holcroft. 
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could have been two ‘‘ Henry Mannocks ”’ 
living in Streatham at the time of Queen 
Katherine’s trial, and as I can find no de- 
tail of the punishment or death of the 
Queen’s Henry Mannock, I have come to the 
tentative conclusion that he was the Henry 


were very ‘“‘thick’’ in those days with the 
Howards; they were associated for centuries 
as neighbours, at Stoke-by-Nayland, Suffolk, 
and in many business deals. It is known 
that the Duke of Norfolk lost very little, if 
anything, through his niece’s shame, and 
within a few weeks, much to the disgust of 
his court rivals, was back in his old place of 
influence by the King’s side. It would be 
quite natural for him to extend his protec- 
tion to his sister-in-law’s new husband, 
especially as by doing so he would also be 
obliging his old friends of Stoke-Nayland. 
If I am justified, it is natural to find 
Henry Mannock being appointed to command 
the Hareway Bulwark in Calais in 1544. In 
1547 he was a Commissioner of the Peace 
for Surrey. In 1548 he was appointed Sur- 
veyor for Cambridgeshire and Huntingdon- 
shire. He was called to Parliament in Jan- 
uary, 1554, but refused to sit; but he sat in 
the same year, in October. He married his 
wife’s son, Barnard Jennings, to Frances, 
daughter of William Saunders, and brought 
an action against the latter to recover com- 
mission on the deal! He fell out with his 
wife, and his son, Thomas, and died in 1564, 
leaving his two daughters, Ann (who mar- 
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| and north to St. Louis. 
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Now, it seems highly improbable that there | BATON ROUGE, 1779 (clxvii. 208). — The 


incident referred to occurred during the 
American Revolutionary War. At that time 
Spain possessed Louisiana on the Mississippi 
river, extending west to the Rocky Mountains 
This included New 
Orleans, Baton Rouge and Natchez. Spain 


| also claimed the Floridas eastwards to the 
who married Dame Margaret Howard. This | 
is not at all improbable, as the Mannocks | 


Atlantic Ocean. The British, wishing con- 
trol of the Mississippi on a campaign from 
the north, captured Natchez. Then, during 
1779, fortified themselves at Baton Rouge. 

Under the direct command of Don Ber- 
nardo de Galvez as commissary of war, the 
Spanish army marched from New Orleans 
to Baton Rouge. It consisted of 170 veteran 
soldiers, 330 recruits and others totalling 
1,430 men. About one-third of these dropped 
out during the march of 130 miles. An at- 
tack was made upon the British under com- 
mand of Lieut.-Col. Dickson, who finally sur- 
rendered on Sept. 22, 1779. 

At the end of the war, Louisiana and the 
Floridas extending to the Atlantic Ocean 
were under the Spanish flag. 

A more extended account of the campaign 
may be found in ‘ History of Louisiana,’ by 
Chas. Gayarre; vol. iii.; pp. 126 et seq. 
Published by F. F. Hansell and Bio., 1903. 
By referring to an index of documents at 
the Foreign Office, Colonial Office, and the 
War Office in London, further information 
on the Baton Rouge incident may be secured. 

To ascertain whether or not anything re- 
mains of the redoubt defended by Lieut.-Col. 
Dickson, address Louisiana Historical Soci- 


| ety, New Orleans, Louisiana, United States 


ried John Chapman of Ware) and Margaret | 


(who married Francis Cromwell, M.P. for 
Hunts) his heirs. His son, Thomas, died 
without issue at Cambridge in 1567. 

Who Henry Mannock’s father was I have 
not yet found out, but he 
George, of Giffords Hall, Stoke-by-Nayland ; 
in which case Henry was the brother of Eliza- 
beth Mannock, who married, first, Thomas 
Denny, died 1527; secondly, Robert Dacres, 
of Cheshunt, P.C., and Master of Requests 
to Henry VIII, and thirdly, —— Pennant. 
This connection with Robert Dacres was not 
improbably of great use to Henry at his crisis 
in 1541. Unfortunately, however, George 
Mannock does not mention his daughter 
Elizabeth, nor Henry Mannock in his will, 
and the relationship in both cases remains 
in doubt. 


C. M. Mannock. 


L | In the competition 
was possibly | 


of America. 
W. F. Linpemann. 
Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 
IRMINGHAM TOWN HALL: THE 
ARCHITECT (clxvii. 218, 257, 320). -- 
for the Birmingham 
Town Hall in 1831, nearly seventy architects 


| took part, among them Joseph Hansom and 
| Edward Welch, who, although partners, sent 


| in separate designs. 





In the end Hansom’s 
designs were accepted and carried out, and 
in connection with them a letter from him 
appeared in the Architectural Magazine of 
May, 18¢5 (vol. ii., p. 257). In this letter 
Hansom writes: 

Mr. Welch was my partner at the time of 
making these designs, but I never required 
from, or asked of him, any assistance, unless 
it were to copy a plan, or a portion of one, 
or to ink-line or tint some such, or to write 
upon the face of the drawings the description 
I wished to accompany them (as he writes a 
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neater hand than I do); in fact he did nothing | Books. A collection of upwards of 300 ’’— 
juni | comprised two which were claimed to be “ the 


but what a junior clerk would have done it 
beside me. 

Then, after referring to the 
Welch was a fellow competitor in the compe- 
tion, he adds: 


I am not disposed to be severe or I should 
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fact that | 


at once make public his designs for the Town 
Hall, and leave those who look upon them to | 


judge of the probability of his being the 


author, or even in part author, of those in- | 
serted in your Magazine [this reference is to | 
some illustrations of the Town Hall as carried 


out which had appeared in an earlier number 
of the Architectural Magazine]. 

To this letter Welch wrote a reply which 
appeared in the following July in the Archi- 
tectural Magazine (vol. ii., p. 325). In this 
he writes : 

Mr. Hansom is heartily welcome to publish 
the design he refers to if he so pleases; the 
world would see, no doubt, that it is greatly 
inferior to the present hall, but it claims the 
merit, if it has no other, that it would be 
easily built for £17,000, the sum proposed to 
be spent by the town, instead of more than 
£30,000, which the present structure has cost; 
and it would have saved the architects from 
bankruptcy, and their securities from injury, 
though it might not have left us so much fame 
to dispute about. 

In view of these statements by Hansom 
and by Welch, there would appear to be no 
doubt that the design for the Birmingham 
Town Hall is certainly Hansom’s, and that 
Welch, as his partner, assisted him only in 
the carrying of it out. 


BENJAMIN WALKER, F.S.A. 
59, Sutton Road, Erdington. 


THE SMALLEST BOOK IN THE WORLD 
(clxvii. 165, 246).—-Your correspondent, 
Mr. Epwarp HErRoN-ALLEN, is, of course, 
quite correct in saying that I have used 
‘mistaken terms ’’ not only in my descrip- 
tion of ‘ Le Reveille-matin,’ but also through- 
out my article dealing with what I thought 
to be ‘“‘ The Smallest Book in the World.”’ 
The decimal point is superfluous and I much 
regret its accidental intrusion: I trust that 
this mistake will not have misled many of 
your readers. 

I have now consulted ‘ N. and Q.’ (10 Aug., 
1901) in which I find Mr. Heron-ALLen 
gives the measurements of his tiny copy of 
the Rubaiyaét of Omar Khayyam as jin. 
high by 5/16in. broad ; and the pages 11/32in. 
by 9/32in. 

My attention has been drawn to Messrs. 
Sotheby’s Auction Catalogue, ‘ Brutus,’ of 


16-17 Feb., 1931, where lot 264—‘‘ Miniature 
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two smallest books known.’’ These are des- 
cribed as: 

New Testament; roan (11/16 in. by 9/16 in.) 
Glasgow, 1895: and [Letter from] Gallileo a 
Madame Christina di Lorena, portrait, 
morrocco, (5/8 in. by 7/16 in.) Padua, 1896. 

These two books would appear to be even 
smaller than my copy of ‘ Le Reveille-matin,’ 
which measures 18 by 13 mm., but consider- 
ably larger than Mr. HERON-ALLEN’S copy 
of the Rubdiydét of Omar Khayyam. 

It may be of interest to add that the col- 


| lection of 300 miniature books above referred 


to, was purchased by Messrs. Marks and (Co. 
for £80. 


GLADSTONE. 


SUPERSTITIONS: CORPSES THAT 

FLOAT (clxvii. 297).—The superstition 
that a body found floating in the water was 
not that of a drowned person played an im- 
portant part in the trial for murder of 
Spencer Cowper on 16 July, 1699, at Hert- 
ford Assizes. The case is given at some 
length in the ‘ State Trials.’ Cowper (1669 
1727), younger brother of the Lord Chancel- 


Huau S. 


| lor and grandfather of the poet, was accused 


of murdering Sarah Stout, member of a 
Quaker family at Hertford. As _ Leslie 
Stephen wrote in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ ‘ There was 
absolutely no direct evidence.’’ The girl had 
fallen in love with Cowper, a married man, 
and became melancholy on his avoiding her. 
He had been obliged to see her on business 
when at Hertford, for the spring assizes, and 
next morning she was found dead in_ the 
river. The chief argument of the pzosecu- 
tion was “ that, as the body had floated, the 
girl must have been put into the water after 
death, and therefore had not drowned her- 
self.’’ The coroner’s inquest found that it 
was suicide. But, as was suggested, ‘‘ the 
Tories of Hertford wished to hang a member 
of an eminent Whig family, and _ the 
Quakers to clear their body of the reproach 
of suicide.’’ With Cowper as defendants 
were three lawyers who had been heard speak- 
ing that evening of Sarah Stout. The argu- 
ment that she was not drowned was refuted 
by such distinguished witnesses as Samuel 
Garth and Hans Sloane. In spite of the 
extraordinary incompetence of the judge, the 
defendants were acquitted, and Spencer 
Cowper lived to become Chief Justice of 
Chester and finally a judge of the common 
pleas. I fail to understand Macaulay’s 
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account, ‘ Hist.,’ vol. ii., pp. 740-742, in two 
vol. edition. Is the change of ‘ natural ”’ 
to ‘‘unnatural’’ in the MS. desirable? I 
think it may stand. 
Epwarp BEnsLy. 
OHN FOREST, FRANCISCAN (clxvii. 
298).—His life fills a column and a half 


F ‘ ’ j | 
. N.B. erous references | 
in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ with numerous refere glass eye. 


to sources of information. The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
says that ‘ De auctoritate Ecclesiae et Pon- 
tificis Maximi’ is the only literary work 
which he is said to have composed, and that 
is not known to be extant. John Pits, in his 
‘Relationes Historicae de Rebus Anglicis,’ 
p. 727, mentions, besides, ‘ Epistolarum ad 
diuersos, Librum vnum,’ and in Wood’s 
‘ Athenae Oxonienses’ (Bliss), i. 109, is this 
statement, ‘‘ Several Letters. Some of which 
I have seen printed in Latin.’’ Bliss has a 
footnote of Thomas Baker’s: ‘‘ All these 
letters are printed in Tho. Bouchier’s ‘ Hist. 
Ecclesiast.’’’ Wood gives a fairly 
account of Forest. 
Epwarp BEnsLy. 
LASS EYES AND JAMES I (elxvii. 
296).—The manufacture of artificial eyes 
is certainly older than a hundred years. I 
have a portrait of James Smith, at the 
Brunswick Coffee House, in Fleet Street, aeé: 
forty-seven in the year 1717. He is repre- 
sented attired in a silk gown and a full- 
bottomed wig, and is holding an artificial eye 
in his hand. Underneath are these lines: 
Britain’s Fam’d Occulist Displays his Art 
In Couching Eys, and bettering of that Part; 
His Skill is Great, yet that’s a nobler Skill 
eae Se ye Room of bad, with new ones 
iil, 
This does my Friend. This he alone can do 
Admir’d by all, and envy’d not by few. 
Let Forreign Realms their Genius boast no 
more 
For new Inventions, unconceiv’d before, 
Since Smiru & all ye know him, know ’tis true 
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The art of making glass-eyes was practi- 


| cally perfected by 1697, in which year Har- 
| dicquer de Blancourt published at Paris his 


‘Art de la Verrerie.’ 
‘Art of Glass .. . With an Appendix con- 
taining Exact Instructions for making 
Glass Kyes of all Colours.’ This contains one 
illustration which shows the making of a 
Re-printed by Smith, Greenwood 


English ed. 1699. 


| and Co., Office of the Pottery Gazette, n.d. 


In the Appendix we are told: 

The Eyes may be done so curiously that the 
Nicest Examination can scarce discover them 
to be Artificial. 

J. A. KNOWLEs. 

The earliest reference given for glass eyes 
in the ‘O.E.D.’ is Settle’s ‘ Reflections on 


| some of the Plays of Dryden,’ 1687, the quo- 


| tation being: 


full 


‘*T have heard of glass eyes 
being taken out of people’s bodies... ”’ 


A. 5. 


r HOMAS DE MONTACUTE, EARL OF 


Is English born, and loves his Country too. | 


Thus as our Monarch others does excell 

In wisdom, Power, and in Ruling well, 

S0 do his Loyal Subjects theirs outvie, 

As well in Arts, as in Sweet Liberty. 

The engraving is by I. Pine after S. 
Tuncks, and is, I believe, of some rarity. 
_ Judging by the figure of the artificial eye 
in Smith’s hand, the art of manufacturing 
these was not even then in its infancy, as 
the specimen he holds appears to be a per- 
fectly made one. The great improvement in 


these eyes at the present time lies in the 
better quality of the glass used, and the 
better matching of the colour. 

D. A. H. Moses. 


SALESBURY (clxvii. 296).—This Earl 
in7 Henry V (1419-20) ‘‘took Hounslow, Mon- 
steur de Williers, Ewe, Gurney, the New 
Castle, and generally all places in that part 
of France; and in consideration of these his 
eminent services, had thereupon a grant of 
the earldom of Perch in Normandy, as also 
of the barony and castle of Longny, paying 
yearly to the King, his heirs and successors, 
two ousles, at the castle of Roan | Rouen] 
upon the first day of August.’’ (See Dugdale, 
‘Baronage of England,’ 1675. Tome i., 
p. 652). Le Perche is a wooded district 
‘entre les départements de l’Orne et d’Eure- 
et-Loire.’’ 

ALFRED WELBY. 


Perche was the old French province border- 
ing on Normandy, etc., and now forming 
parts of the departments of Orne and Eure. 
Maine, with its capital le Mans, was the 
former French province bordering on Brit- 
tany, Normandy, etc., roughly including the 
departments Sarthe and Mayenne. Nevx, 
in his query, gives the date of the Earl’s 


| death as 1421. It should be 1428. 


Epwarp BENSsLy. 


HENRY VERNON AND THE BARONY 
OF GREY DE POWIS (clxvii. 298).- 

Reference might be made to the account of 

Grey of Powis in vol. vi. of ‘ The Complete 


| Peerage,’ at p. 142, and to Appendix C in 


the same volume, where the claims to the 
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barony are discussed, quoting Collins, ‘ Pre- 
cedents’ (1736), and other authorities, and 
giving a pedigree of the co-heirs and claim- 
ants. 

R. 8. B. 


i ioe ROEBUCK, OF CORINGA, 

(MADRAS) (clxvii. 296).—This was evi- 
dently Ebenezer Roebuck, the master attend- 
ant (harbour master) at Coringa, who d. 
11 Apr., 1807. He was a son of John Roe- 
buck, M.D., the chemist and_ inventor 
(‘ D.N.B.’), and father of John Arthur Roe- 
buck, M.P., the Sheffield reformer (‘D.N.B.’). 


ee : 
NGLO-INDIAN TERMS: ‘‘ MESULA ”’ 
AND “ KIHAR”? (elxvii. 296). — The 
former was the Mussoola or Mussoolah boat-- 
the surf boat used on the Coromandel Coast. 


(Cf. Yule and Burnell’s ‘ Hobson-Jobson.’) | 


The latter is probably intended for Coir 
(Tamil, kayira; Malaya], kayar)— the fibre 
of the coco-nut husk, from which rope is 
made. (ib.). 

V. of. 


““Mesula”’ [ut supra]. For other spell- 
ings of the word, a description and illustra- 
tion of the boat, see Bowrey, ‘ Countries 
Round the Bay of Bengal,’ ed. Temple (Hak. 
Soc.), pp. 42, 43, 48, 86. 

** Kihar ’’ [ut supra]. For this term also 
see both the works quoted above. 

L. M. Anstey. 


CASTLE (clxvii. 261).—The 
mound ’’ at Windsor is very im- 
probably ‘‘ pre-historic ’’’; it is almost cer- 
tainly the ‘‘motte’’ of an early Norman 
‘* motte-and-bailey ”’ castle, erected by the 


INDSOR 


“cc 


from the convent of Westminster, to whom it 
had been given by the Confessor. This was 
the type of stronghold imported by the Nor- 
mans from Normandy immediately after the 


, | house of the parish. 
Conqueror after he had recovered the manor | P 


Conquest—though one or two examples had | 


been built in England by Normans during 
the reign of the ‘‘ Normanising ’’ Confessor 
—and scattered by them all over the coun- 
try, in order to secure themselves in the en- 
joyment of their new possessions in the face 
of a still bitterly hostile native population. 
At first it consisted only of earth-works, sur- 
mounted by wooden stockades, and took the 
form of a mound, or ‘‘ motte,’’ which consti- 
tuted a kind of a ‘‘ keep,’’ and a single, at- 
tached enclosure, or bailey, though in some 
exceptional cases, as at Windsor, Arundel, 








and Clun, there might be two. It is sugges- 
ted, however, that in the first two instances 
the second bailey was a later addition. Sub- 
sequently the stockades were frequently, or 
almost generally, replaced by masonry: at 
Windsor first, apparently, by Henry II. 
The two baileys at Windsor are still repre- 
sented, though under the guise of endless 
later alterations, by the Upper and Lower 
Wards; whilst the ‘‘ motte ’’ is still crowned 


| by its Round Tower, which probably embodies 


“cc 


in its core Henry ‘“‘ shell-keep.’’ On the 
general question of ‘‘ motte-and-bailey " 
castles see Mrs. Armitage’s ‘ Early Norman 


| Castles’ (1913); and on the particular case 


of Windsor Castle the exhaustive monograph 
of the late Sir William St. John Hope. 


JosepH FE. Morris. 
Totnes. 


HE CHRISTIAN NAME MELLONEY 
(clxvii. 168, 211).—I have met with an 
instance of Melloney, or its original Melanie 
as given at the second reference, in Baring- 
Gould’s ‘ Family Names and their History.’ 
He instances the number of Huguenots who 
settled in Essex after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, whose descendants still re- 
main there, and he gives the name Melonie 
as that of a coal-merchant in Colchester. 
This, however, is an example of its use as 

a surname. 

H, AsKEw. 


“(\OURT ”’ IN LONDON PLACE-NAMES 
(clxvii. 61).—The latest published vol 
ume (xi.) of the English Place-Name Soci- 
ety, dealing with Surrey, makes the interest- 
ing statement that ‘‘ Court ’’ in that county 
frequently designates the principal farm- 
A quotation from the 
Surrey Archaeological Society’s Collections 
(now in progress of publication) reads thus: 
It [Court] is like “ Place,” a name very 
general in Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, but dis- 
tinguished from it in this way, that whereas 
“Place” is the principal residence, “ Court” 
is usually either the farm attached to the resi- 
dence, and that went with the manor, or else 
a home in the village of secondary importance. 


H. ASKEW. 


IR CHRISTOPHER WREN’S _ DES- 
CENDANTS (clxvii. 277). One of the 


| daughters of Stephen Wren (Sir Christo- 


pher’s grandson) was a very good musician, 


| and she also had the credit of having designed 
| several of the City churches. 


She is buried 


in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The last male re- 
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presentative of the family, being the fourth 
in descent from Sir Christopher, was Chris- 
topher Robert Wren. of Wroxall Abbey, War- 
wickshire. He died in 1828, leaving three 
daughters, two of whom, the eldest and 
youngest, married after their father’s death. 
“ Mis Sarah Wren, daughter of Christopher 
Wren, of Wroxhall Abbey, by his wife, 
Martha Roberts, was married 3 Feb., 1774, 
to Mr. James West, of Alscot Park, Co. 
Gloucester. She died 29 Mar., 1836. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


OAN, DAUGHTER OF SIR WILLIAM 

CLOPTON (elxvii. 298).—In the ‘ His- 
tory of ( hesterfield,’ published in 1839, there 
is an interesting article on the building of 
Chatsworth House, and a pedigree of the 
Cavendish family. It is stated that John 
Cavendish, Esq., was knighted for slaying 
Wat Tyler in 1379, but no reference is made 
to his having married. 

There is a footnote—an extract from 
Weever’s ‘ Funeral Monuments’ — which 
states : 

Cavendish is a village in Suffolke, wherein 
the valiant gentleman, John Cavendish, [sq., 
who slew that arch rebell, Wat ‘Tyler, Anno. 
Reg. Regis, Ric, 2. 4. was borne. 

John Cavendish is described as the second 
son of the Lord Chief Justice. The latter was 
buried in the Church of Cavendish. Is there 
a monument there to his memory ? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


ODERN FOLK-LORE (clxvii. 224, 286). 
—The superstition to which H. W. U. 
refers is not unknown to me, although it 
is a long while since I have heard it mooted. 
Like many other beliefs of the kind, it is 
dying out, although among some of the old 
people its memory lingers. A lady in her 
sixties to whom | spoke of it remembered 1 
well, and said she understood that the 
“specific or charm to counteract the ill- 
luck,”’ as H. W. U. has it, was ‘to sit 
down.”’ It may be interesting to quote from 
the Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer’s ‘ Domestic 
Folk-Lore ’ (Cassell, London, 1881), where he 
refers to this, among ‘‘ Household Supersti- 
tions,’’ thus :— 

Some, too, deem it unlucky to turn back after 
they have once started on some errand,or to 
be recalled and told of something previously 
forgotten. This superstition extends beyond 
our own country, and is found on the Con- 
tinent, as for examle in Sweden, where it is 
considered inadvisable not only to turn round 


when one is going on business, lest it should } 


turn out ill, but even so much as to look back. 
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He presents another phase of this ‘‘ back- 
ward ’’ idea when he meutions that at the 
time of his writing (¢. 1881) 
in the Midland counties, children are fre 
quently cautioned by their parents not to walk 
backwards when going on some errand, it bein 
regarded as a sure sign that misfortune wi 
betall them if they disobey this injunction. 

Can the underlying idea here, and perhaps 
of the whole notion, have a Biblical origin, 
i.e., the tragedy of Lot’s wife? 

C. P. Hate. 


JHRIST'S HOSPITAL SCHOOL 


(clxvil. 
297).-—There is a long list of literature 
dealing with this old foundation, including 
‘Letters upon the present state of Christ’s 
Hospital,’ fol. (1698-9), Bodleian Lib. ; 
* History of C.H.’ (Rudolph Ackermann), 4o., 
London, 1816; ‘ Brief History of C. H.,’ 8o., 
London, 1820; ‘C. H. Five and Thirty 
Years Ago’ (Charles Lamb), London Maga- 
zine, Nov., 1820, reprinted in ‘ Essays of 
Klia’; * History of the Royal Foundation of 
C. H.,’ 40., London, 1834; ‘ The Lord Mayor 
and C. H.,’ 80., London, 1832; ‘ Annals of 
C. H.,’ (by a Blue), 80., London, 1867; ‘ The 
Blue Coat Boys’ (W. H. Blanch), 80., Lon- 
don, 1877; ‘ Annals of C. H.’ (E. H. Pearce), 
80., London, 1901; ‘C. H. A Retrospect ’ 
(Edmund Blunden), 80., London, 1023; 
‘C. H. from a Boy’s Point of View,’ 1864-70 
(the Rev. W. M. Digues), 80., London, 1928. 


J. ARDAGH. 


‘There are J. I. Wilson’s ‘ Brief History of 
Christ’s Hospital from its Foundation by 
King Edward VI,’ London, 1838; H. A. 
Roberts’s ‘ Records of the Amicable Society 
of Blues and its predecessors from 1629 to 
1895,’ London, 1924; ‘A List of Exhibi- 
tioners since 1566,’ London, 1885. 


A. J. H. 


In the second volume of ‘Old and New 
London,’ Walter Thornbury devotes a whole 
chapter to Christ’s Hospital. This contains 
a good deal of information. More than once 
he refers to the Rev. W. Trollope as ‘‘ the 
historian of Christ’s Hospital.” 


C. P. Hate. 


ERALDIC STAINED GLASS (clxvii. 
298).—Dr. Nelson, ‘ Ancient Painted 
Glass in England,’ 1913, has a chapter on 
mediaeval glass artists, which gives many of 
their names and where they worked. 


R. S. B. 
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Consult ‘ English Medieval Painted Glass,’ 
by J. D. Le Couteur (S.P.C.K., 1926). 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


OWING TO ONE WHO SNEEZES 
(clxvii. 117, 157, 214, 230, 247, 267, 284, 
304).—Among German students and soldiers, 
here in Czechoslovakia, I have often heard 
that ‘‘ Zerspring!’’ i.e., ‘‘ Fly into pieces,” 
is said, in a friendly way of course, to a 
comrade who sneezes. Are such parodies of 
greetings known also in other countries? 


Otto F. BaBLer. 


GH RIST REPRESENTED 
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sounded a horn or cornet, the notes of which 
resounded in a merry peal down the valley 
to the eastward, overlooking the lake. 

One of the most curious indoor echoes is 
under the dome of the hospital at Buxton. 
The dome rises over what was formerly the 


| yard of the Duke of Devonshire’s stables, and 


is surmounted by a sort of ‘‘ lantern” of a 
circular form. If a person stands in the 
centre of the floor under the dome and speaks 
in a whisper, an echo reverberates in a most 


instant and remarkable way, mocking overy 


WITHOUT | 


BEARD (clxvii. 61, 100, 140, 178, 214, | 


264).—If further information should be de- 
sired, it can be found in ‘ Christ’s Likeness 


in History and Art,’ by Giovanni E. Meille | 


(translated by E. M. Kirkman) with two 
hundred illustrations (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, Ltd., 1924, and Benziger Bros., 
New York). 

H. KenprA BAKER. 


wHE LANDING OF BRUTE (BRUTUS) 

(clxvii. 225, 268).—May I refer to this 
again and, more particularly, to the helpful 
reply of your correspondent J. F. M. ? 
Tysilio wrote ‘‘ They came to land at Tal- 
nus.’”’ Now, if Talnus means ‘“‘ elevated 
tumulus,’’ the alleged landing, about 1108 


B.c., may have occurred at any spot near a | 


conspicuous hill, and Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
‘* Totness ’’? seems nothing more than a guess, 


in his time, at a twenty-two century-old site. | 


Apropos of Geoffrey, the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica’ says that he once signed a charter 
‘‘ Geoffrey Arturus,’’ and adds: ‘‘ from this 
we may infer that he had already begun his 
experiments in manufacturing Celtic myth- 
ology.’’ At the risk of offending, may I say 
that Geoffrey perhaps meant “ Arcturus’’— 
the brightest star in Bootes? So far, I have 
not discovered the foundation of the story of 
the Bridport landing. 


H. A. F. 
,}CHOES (clxvii. 259, 303).—If a steamer 


4 on the west of Tilbury sounds its syren 
at a point between Tilbury and the old site 
of Rosherville Gardens, there is a distinct 
echo to be heard at Tilbury. The sound is 
perhaps reflected by the high limestone 
ground on the south side'of the river. 

There is, of course, a famous echo at the 
top of the Kirkstone Pass in the Lake Dis- 
trict. There used to be a man there who 


word that is uttered. 
H. W. U. 


E. H. A. will find in a work published in 
two volumes by Cassell and Company, Ltd., 
in 1896, with the title of ‘The World of 
Wonders,’ some account of remarkable echoes, 
In the second volume (p. 322) there is men- 
tioned an echo which repeats seventeen 
times. This is stated to be met with on the 
ase of the Naha between Bingen and Cob- 
entz. 

At the castle of Simonetta, about 5 miles 
from Milan, a remarkable echo is produced 
between two wings of the building. The re- 
port of a pistol is repeated, it is asserted, 
sixty times. Addison visited the place on a 
foggy day under unfavourable conditions, and 
counted fifty-six repetitions. Others are 
mentioned on the same page. And on p. 414 
of the same volume will be found other in- 
stances of wonderful echoes at various places, 
with explanations. 

H. Askew. 


.C. (clxvii. 240). — According to an old 
Chronological Table I have in my posses- 
sion, computation from the Birth of Christ 
used in history was first adopted and used 
in the year 748. 
W. Me. 


” HAMBRO ” FOR HAMBURG (clxvii. 
297).—A. R. L. M. may be glad to have 
his attention drawn to R. L. Stevenson’s 
Scots poem on Edinburgh Cathedral, entitled 
‘Embro Hie Kirk.’ 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


THE LEGEND OF BLEEDING HEART 

YARD (clxvii. 298).—I suppose there is 
really no doubt that this yard, referred to 
by Dickens in ‘‘Little Dorrit,’ derives its 
name from a pre-Reformation inn, ‘‘ The 
Bleeding Heart,’’ which is a religious sign 
representing not ‘‘The Sacred Heart of 
Mary,’’ which is a post-Reformation devo- 
tion,—but the Heart of ‘‘ Our Lady of Sor- 
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| 
rows,” pierced with five swords. Local imag- | 


ination and folk-etymology invented various 
pathetic histories to account for the name, 
and it is to one of these that, apparently, 
Mr, Norsworrny is referring. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


KING ALFRED'S HYMN: ST. MARY'S 
SCHOOL, WANTAGE (clxvii. 297). -- 


Words and music were published about 1870, | 


and could be traced through any music pub- 


lisher. The hymn was lent to me at the time 
as being of great beauty. 
A. W. O. 
EORGE STEPHENSON (celxvii. 261, 


304). — Here is the epitaph of George 
Stephenson and his wife. On a plain marble 
tablet upon the wall of the sacrarium of 
Trinity Church, Chesterfield : 

In Memory of 
Elizabeth, 
wife of George Stephenson, 
of Taplon House, 
who died Aug. 3rd, 1846, 
aged 68 years. 
and also of the above-named 
George Stephenson, 
who died Aug. 12th, 1848, 
aged 68 years. . 
For something of this famous engineer, see 
my old friend Joseph Hatton’s ‘ Old Lamps 
and New ’ (1889), 311. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


His parents were low in station and poor 
in circumstances, the father being employed 
a3 a pitman at the Wylam colliery, in which 
George was also employed until about his four- 
teenth year, when he changed his occupation 
to that of a brakesman on the waggon-way 
between Wylam and Newburn. He removed 
to Killingworth colliery, where he continued 


the same occupation; and during his stay at | 


this place he married and had a son, Robert 
Stephenson, born 1803, who became manager 
of his father’s locomotive works at Newcastle, 
and Member of Parliament for Whitby. 

George Stephenson died at his seat near 
Chesterfield on 12 Aug., 1848, aged 67 years. 
(See the London Journal for week ending 
Sept. 30, 1848). 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 


[AROUSSE : A BIBLIOGRAPHY | 


WANTED (clxvii. 298).—The surest way 
for FRancopuit to get the right information 
about the question is, I think, to write to the 
firm Larousse, whose address is: 17, Rue 
Montparnasse, Paris (6¢). 

Brussels, 


F. D. 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
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The Library. 


The Register of the Freemen of Norwich, 
1548-1713. Transcript with Introduction by 
Percy Millican. (Norwich: Jarrold and 
Sons. £1 10s. net). 


HIS is the second of the Registers of 
Norwich Freemen. The first, the ‘‘ Old 
Free Book,’’ begins in 1317 and ends in 


1548/9; it wae transcribed by John L’Estrange 


and published in 1888 by Walter Rye—one 
of the first of such works to be printed. Mr. 
Millican’s transcript departs from the alpha- 
betical order of names which was adopted 
for the first book, and groups the Freemen 
by trades, in chronological order, adding par- 
ticulars of father or master, date of admis- 
sion, reference to folio of the original. 
Students who find this handsomely printed 
volume useful—as many assuredly will—may 
be glad to know that Mr. Millican proposes 
to transcribe the later volumes of the Regis- 
ter down to the present time, and that it 
is hoped to publish this transcript also. 

As the Introduction points out, political 
changes during the period of the Register 
before us modified the ideas and conditions 
which induced men to take up their freedom. 
From being straightforwardly industrial 
they became factiously political, votes being 
the object in view. The constitution of the 
Corporation, which underwent some changes 
between 1194, when the first Charter was 
granted, to the Charter granted by Henry VI 
in 1451/2, remained thenceforward virtually 
unchanged till the passing of the Municipal 
Reform Act in 1835. The fifteenth century, 
in Norwich as elsewhere, witnessed changes 
and disturbances in the relations between the 
governing body and the guilds. The Great 
Guild, or Guild of the Annunciation, was 
probably identical with the ancient so-called 
‘* Bachery Guild’’; and the Bachery Guild, 
Mr. Millican tells us, was without doubt 
originally composed of a body of persons of 
knightly degree who aimed at reaching the 
status of a merchant-guild. However, a 
merchant-guild was never established in Nor- 
wich. This is made clear by the wording of 
the Freemen’s oath, which, in the three forms 
used during the period here dealt with, 1s 
concerned only with crafts. In the sixteenth 
century, some years after the guilds had been 
destroyed, letters patent of Queen Elizabeth 
permitted admission of Protestant refugees 
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into this city; after a time many of these 
aliens and their descendants became freemen 
and these foreign names (weavers chiefly, but 
also basketmakers, joiners and _ printers 
among others) form an interesting feature of 
the Register. 

The fullness, almost amounting to complete- 
ness, of the Norwich roll of Freemen, is owing 
to a regulation of the city Custumal, which 
required each admission to the Freedom to 
be entered in duplicate, one copy being kept 
in the common chest, the other in the clerk’s 
custody. Moreover, the enrolments had to 
be made by the sworn clerk only. The admis- 
sions recorded in this second ister book 
number 10,461. Two hundred trades are re- 
presented, the one which has the greatest 
number of names being that of the worsted 
weavers, who account for more than a quarter 
of the whole. Equally interesting with the 
most numerous are those trades—somewhere 
about a hundred in number—of which only 
one or two or three representatives are found. 
Thus, there is only one foysterer (saddle-tree- 
maker), one map-maker, one mariner, one 
tache-maker, one waterer of stuffs, one 
horse-leche, and one schoolmaster recorded ; 
printers, plough-wrights and shoe-makers 
are among those of whom there are 
but two each; rope-makers, gingerbread- 
makers, chemists and hairmen are of those 
which can count three each. The map-maker 
was admitted in 1654; the mariner in 1677; 
the schoolmaster in 1622. Fourteen clerks 
are recorded, the first three of whom, Thomas 
Haslewood and two brothers, John and 
Edward Oliver, were admitted in 1689. Bio- 
graphical notes are not many, but are worth 
noting. To take an instance here and 
there: John Garrett, a poor basket-maker, 
after being sworn a Freeman, died before he 
could pay the sum agreed upon, and in con- 
sideration of the poverty of his children, the 
sum is remitted. The same consideration is 
shown to an old cobbler because, besides being 
poor and old, he has ‘‘done service for the 
Cittie in the King and Quenes assayers’’ ; and 
Thomas Carman is given his freedom with- 


| of late chardged with Blasphemy”; Jons 
| than Loftus, a cordwainer, who produced & 
counterfeit indenture; Augustin Isborne 
| making false representation concerning 
apprenticeship of John Crusoe. 
There are a few examples of men ps 
from one mystery to another—Robert 
| lerde, who from a cordwainer became a f 
| monger; Thomas Swanton, a cordwainer who 
| became a haberdasher. The admission of the 
first Norwich printer appears as follows: © 
Anthonius de Solen. non appr. (otuiane 
Civis sub condicione that he shall not occupy¢ 
eny trade of marchaundise eyther from ‘ 
partes beyond the Seas or from London but 
only his arte of prynting & selling of Ren yesh, 
wyne & for this he haue agreid to paye X) 
11 Dec. 13 Eliz. i 
John Norris, a glover, freeborn, had to be’ 
dealt with for refusing to take up his free” 
| dom; and steps had to be taken to recti 
| the omission of a clerk who had not recorded 
| the name of Daniel Gannynge, a dornix. 
| weaver, upon his admission, so that he h 
for about twenty-seven years been accounted 
a Freeman without being on the Register. 
Under the heading ‘ No trade in the Regis 
| ter,’ at the end appear some fifty or so nam 
several belonging to the gentry, includi 
| Walpole, Blennerhassett, Wharton, 
Sucklin, Howard and Paston. ig 
A valuable addition is made by précis of 990 
| Apprentice Indentures, from the roll of these” 
| which was kept in compliance with an ordim 
ance of the city, from 1512 to the middle of thé 
| eighteenth century. Examination of them 
showed that about 1,500 of the apprentices had 
taken up their freedom, and in the case of 
| those entered the indentures added some par” 
| ticulars to what is known of the men from 
| Register. 
| An Index of names completes this excell 
| piece of work, on which both Mr. Percy M 
| lican and the City of Norwich are greai 





to be congratulated. The list of subscribers | 


| bears witness to widespread recognition 
its claims to attention on the part of thos 
| best able to estimate them. 


out any payment ‘in respect of his good | 


and diligent service.”’ The favour could also 
be obtained at the request of a magnate. 
There are instances of unsatisfactory Free- 
men being ‘‘ utterlye discommuned and dis- 
enfranchised for ever’’; thus: James Cockes- 
head, a clothier, ‘‘ a notorious Drunkard and 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tse Manager will be pleased to for 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
addresses of friends which readers may Ii 
to send to him. # 


E.Y.L.—Letter from Boston, Mass., U.8.Ay” 
forwarded to this correspondent. 
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